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Scandinavian Influence on Southern Lowland Scotch. A Con- 
tribution to the Study of the Linguistic Relations of English 
and Scandinavian by George Tobias Flom. [Columbia 
University Germanic Studies, Vol. I, No. 1.] New York, 
1900. Pp. XV + 82. 

In the preface to his ' Geschichte der Englischen Sprache ' (Paul's 
Grundr. Oerm. Phil.'), Professor Kluge regrets that the study of 
the linguistic relations between Scandinavian and English has not 
received the attention which the importance of the subject merits. 
Since Professor Kluge' s article was written there has appeared a 
work by Dr. Erik Bjorkman, Upsala, on Scandinavian Loan-words 
in Middle English, which treats exhaustively of the Scandinavian 
element in Middle English monuments. ' The previous work of Erik 
Brate dealt with that element in one particular monument, the 
Ormulum. Except incidentally, Scandinavian influence in literary 
(Middle) Scotch has not been treated of before. It is, therefore, 
gratifying to note the appearance of a work which, as its title indi- 
cates, has for its object the discussion of the relationship between 
Northern and Scotch. The author brings to his task a thorough 
training in Scandinavian philology. On every page he gives evi- 
dence of his familiarity not only with the ancient dialects of the 
Northern peninsula, but, what is no less important, with the modern 
dialects as well. 

At the very outset it is to be noticed that there are great diffi- 
culties in deciding whether a word is originally Norse or native 
English, due to the fact that the Old Norse and the Northumbrian 
have much in common as against West Saxon. The tests whereby 
the provenience of a word are determined have to take careful 
account of its form, meaning and distribution. When a word has 
been shown to be of Scandinavian origin the question arises whether 
it is originally East-Scandinavian (Swedish, Danish) or West-Scan- 
dinavian (Norse, Icelandic). To this question, also, the author 
has attempted to give an answer, and he has spared no pains to 
make his answer in each case as clear and definite as the circum- 
stances allowed. 

First comes the discussion of Scandinavian settlements in Britain. 

' Part I appeared in 1900, Part II in 1902. For a review of the latter, see 
this Journal, v, pp. 422-426. 
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There are no historical records of such settlements in North-Western 
England ; yet these settlements must have been extensive as shown 
by the number of place-names. Though these names are less 
numerous in Southern Scotch, the large number of Scandinavian 
loan-words in early Scotch shows that even there the extent of 
Scandinavian settlements is greater than the number of place- 
names might lead us to suppose. To determine whether such set- 
tlements were East or West-Scandinavian the place-names must be 
carefully examined. Names like fell, tarn, force are distinctly 
Norse ; thorpe, toft are as distinctly Danish. By, genarally re- 
garded as Danish, is shown by the author to be doubtful. The 
word hyr, from which it developed, is not exclusively Danish, but 
occurs often in ON. All that can be said is that hy is more Danish 
than Norse. The author reaches the following results (p. 6) : 
' ' Predominantly Danish settlements : Essex, Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Suffolk, Norfolk, Northampton, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Derby, East Riding. Mixed Norse and Danish set- 
tlements : North Riding, West Riding, Durham, part of Cheshire, 
and Southern Lancashire. Norse settlements : Cumberland, West- 
moreland, North Lancashire, part of Cheshire, and parts of North- 
umberland .... North of the Cheviot Hills the names are again 
predominantly Norse." 

Early dialectal differentiation in the Old Northern language dates 
from about 800 ; about the year 1000 these differences are fully 
developed and distinguish Old Norse clearly from Old Danish. 
Some of the chief distinctive characteristics of Old Norse are i-, 
u- and R- Umlaut, consonantal development of e, i, in diphthongs 
(ta >jd, &c. ), and assimilation of mp, nlc, nt to j>p, kk, tt respec- 
tively. To this may be added the medio-passive in ak (East-Scand. 
in s) and certain peculiar pronominal forms. 

Since Scotch is developed from a dialect of Old Northumbrian 
a consideration of this Northumbrian is of great importance in an 
investigation like the one in hand. Some of the chief differences 
between this dialect and West Saxon are enumerated in § 9. 
But I have my doubts about 1 and 2. Northumbrian as well as 
West Saxon shows cb for primitive West Germanic a in closed 
syllables. Deviations from this rule are rare. The latest and one 
of the most authoritative expositions of Old English phonetics, that 
of Biilbring (Altenglisches Elementarbitch, Heidelberg, 1902) fails 
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to mention any instances. Hence, I think it is better to dispense 
•with hypothetical nominative forms like *dag, *mag, and to explain 
the a in the stem simply as due to the a in the flexion-endings of 
the oblique cases, as the author himself suggests (§ 10). 

When it comes to determining Scandinavian influence on English 
the question of palatalization is of primary importance. In the 
case of Northumbrian this question presents particular difficulty as 
the extent of palatalization for this dialect cannot be accurately 
determined. Not in every case is the absence of palatalization a 
surfi test. On the whole, sk furnishes a good criterion. But when 
words of apparently Scandinavian origin show sh for sk the question 
of palatalization in Old Norse arises. In modem Norse such pala- 
talization has taken place, before palatal vowels, e. g., ON. skipta, 
mod. Norse shifta. At the time of borrowing, however, the sound 
of this sk, according to Flom, must not be assumed as palatal, but 
merely in the first stage of palatalization. 

The author now turns to the consideration of the Scotch language, 
and proceeds to mention the characteristic changes that difierentiated 
it from literary or Midland English. Of these, the most important 
is the development of & and a, both of which in Scotch became e, 
whereas in lit. Engl, ft > e, but a > o. This development is elabo- 
rately illustrated by Curtis' s table (§ 16). Another development 
peculiar to the North is OE. o to Scotch ee (ui, ee, i), instead of 
an M-vowel, or w-fracture as in the South. Examples are ither, 
mither, fit, "foot," seer "sure," aifiemeen, etc. StUl other char- 
acteristics are the appearance of inorganic y as in yac, OE. fie, 
"oak" (cf. yirth <CO'E. eor&e, not ON. yortS), and d for the 
spirant th as in ledder, moder, ferde, "fourth," etc. (See author, 

§ 19). 

Of special interest is the question of the provenience of Scotch 
words containing e in the stem (= OE. a) for such e might result 
in the North either from OE. a or ON. cei («i). In Middle Eng- 
lish such Norse words. Wall assumed, are regularly spelled with a 
diphthong, while the genuine English words showed an a. But 
Northern texts, Scotch and English, show the variant spellings a, 
ai, ay. In Southern Scotland and North- Western England, how- 
ever, ON. cd and OE. a have always been kept distinct, the former 
remaining an e-vowel, the latter developing into an i-fracture. 
Here, then, is a test which will clear up the origin of a number of 
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doubtful words. In § 21 a list of words is given, which are shown 
by the application of this test to be Norse loan-words. In the fol- 
lowing paragraph a number of words are examined, which, though 
of Norse origin, may have passed into Lowland Scotch through the 
medium of Gaelic or Irish. Thus garth and loft are certainly ON. 
So is sker. But mask is probably originally OE. or Old Scotch. 
In § 23 a number of words are cited that have generally been con- 
sidered as derived from Scandinavian, but which can now be proved 
to be native, or, at any rate, from non-Scandinavian sources. Here 
belong, for instance : breid, soom, teem, yirth. 

Part II gives an extensive list of Scandinavian loan-wordt found 
in Scotch. The tests adopted for determining the Scandinavian 
origin of these words are explicitly set forth in § 24. They are 
nine in number, and take account of form, meaning and distribution. 

Part III is devoted to a discussion of the dialectal provenience of 
loan-words. The result that Flom arrives at is that the general 
character of these words is Norse, not Danish. To substantiate this 
he gives a list of words (a, p. 73) that do not occur in Danish, as 
airt, duds, gane; or such as have in Scotch a distinctively West- 
Scandinavian meaning, as aweband, bein, farrand, and also a list 
of words (6, p. 74) showing a distinctively West-Scandinavian 
form, like bolax, elubbit, ill. 

Attention is given to Scandinavian loan-words in English showing 
a diphthong to correspond to Scan, ou, ai, oy. In Old Danish these 
diphthongs became the monothongs o, i (e), o respectively about 
the year 900 or not long after, at any rate. Are such words then 
W. Scand. or were they borrowed from Danish before the period of 
monophthongation ? The greater number of loan-words, however, 
came in considerably later. At the same time it is known that the 
settlements in Central England were predominently Danish. So 
the author is inclined to believe that in the treatment of these 
diphthongs the Danish spoken in England was more archaic than 
the Danish spoken in Denmark. In Scotch a number of words 
with the diphthongs in question are found, e. g. bayt (ON. cei, 
Dan. e), smaik (ON. oy), blout (ON. ou, Dan. 6). These words 
then need not be derived from Norse. This does not, however, 
affect the conclusion that the general character of the Scandinavian 
loan-words in Scotch is Norse. 

On the last few pages tables are given exhibiting the values which 
the Old Northern vowels and consonants have assumed in the loan- 
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words in Scotch. This concludes the book, which in every respect 
is a valuable contribution to the study of the linguistic relations of 
English and Scandinavian. 

Arthur F. J. Kemy. 

Columbia University. 

February, 1904. 

Palceografisk Atlas — Dansk Afdeling. Udgivet af Kommis- 
sionen for det amamagnasanske Legat. Copenhagen, 1903. 
Folio. Price Kr. 30.00. 

In Vol. IV, No. 2, of this Journal I had occasion to refer, 
briefly, to the fact that the work under review was in the course of 
preparation and to outline the plan upon which it was being pre- 
pared. The Atlas now presents itself in the shape of a portfolio 
containing 38 folio plates with 64 phototype renderings of Latin 
and Danish manuscripts and diplomas, chiefly the former, from 
Denmark's middle age, a few diplomas having been included, 
mainly for the reason that they, being of certain date, form reliable 
standards by which to judge the age of undated manuscripts. 
The phototype reproductions have been made in the establishment 
of Pacht and Krone, Copenhagen, and are characterized by the 
same excellence of workmanship that has marked previous Danish 
publications in this line, e. g., the phototype edition of Codex 
Eegius of the Poetic Edda, published in 1891, paper and print 
being in the present work on a still more sumptuous scale. The 
series will be completed by the early publication of an Old-Norse- 
Icelandic Section. 

Each of the manuscripts here rendered is represented by at least 
one full page in the size of the original. The oldest manuscript 
with certainty originating in mediaeval Denmark, of which the 
Atlas contains a sample, is the so-caUed Necrologium Lundense, 
begun in 1125, of which two pages, representing together 10 different 
hands, are reproduced. In the diplomatic transcription of the 
text, given on the opposite page, each of these hands is rendered in 
a special style of type. A brief description of each manuscript 
precedes the diplomatic transcription ; the care and thoroughness 
with which this part of the work has been done is vouched for by 
the name of the editor, the learned librarian of the Amamagnsean 
collection of manuscripts. Dr. Kr. K&lund. "Wherever the manu- 
script has an error, whether corrected by the writer or not, the 



